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Our President Writes 


I have just returned from a 2400 mile auto trip from Ohio to California. 
This experience in addition to two aeroplane rides to Cleveland and Wash- 
ington this spring on ASCA business has left certain impressions on me 
which I would like to share with you. 

lirst, this is a big country! As one travels one cannot but be impressed 
by the size of the country, traveling mile after mile, day after day, through 
deserts, into fertile country, over high mountains. Each experience is 
thrilling. Certainly, we have a big country! 

The second impression is that much of our country is rather sparsely 
settled. We who live in congested areas sometimes forget that throughout 
the United States there are many areas in which there are few large towns 
or metropolitan areas so familiar to many of us. 

The third impression I received was the amount of provincialism I 
noticed in different parts of the country. Americans are satisfied with 
America, with their own state, and even within their own town or area of 
the state. This is an interesting phenomenon which may result in a satis- 
faction with things as they are, not as they might be. 

The fourth thing that I noticed was the many things that we have in 
common. For instance, despite the many school boards throughout the 
United States, yet there is almost a common curriculum. In the ninth grade 
it is quite common for youngsters to have a similar program whether it is 
in the west coast, the mid-west, or the east coast. Furthermore in the case 
studies that were presented to me in Ohio I found the same problems, the 
same questions, the same environmental conditions that I found in 
California. 

The fifth impression I obtained, which especially concerns those of us 
who belong to ASCA is the common feeling on the part of many school 
people for (1) the need for guidance, and (2) the difficulty in establishing a 
guidance program. Everywhere in talking to teachers I found a common 
feeling in regard to the problems they face: the wide diversity of ability 
within the normal classroom; the need for motivation, both intrinsic and 
extrinsic; the need for both educational and vocational guidance by a large 
number of their students; that personal problems were interfering with the 
progress of students in their classroom. They also commented on the diffi- 
culty of establishing a guidance program, and of convincing school boards 
or administrators of the need of establishing a “program.”’ 

Perhaps a better approach would be to ask—what are the “needs” of our, 
students? First, let us consider our students from the standpoint of aca- 
demic achievement: Where are they? What can they do in specific areas? 
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Are we still using a shot gun approach in terms of our teaching, hoping that 
we are meeting their needs? Should we not be more precise in terms of 
individual needs? 

Second, let us consider our students from the standpoint of occupation: 
vocationally: Where are they going? To college? Which college? What are 
the specific requirements? To work? In this day of automation, how much 
specific vocational training? What do the census figures tell us about our 
community and its vocational opportunities? Where do your students go 
to work? Do they leave your community after graduation? 

Third, let us consider our students from the standpoint of personal-social 
needs: What problems are they bringing into the schools from their en- 
vironment? How can the school best meet these needs? 

The lay public, school board members and superintendent are very much 
interested in meeting the needs of the students. They are not interested in 
programs which we have to present. Let’s stress needs not a “program.” 


Editorial 


What should be the purpose of the journal of a professional organization 
of counselors? This is the question now being asked by your Board of 
Governors and the Editorial Board of the Journal. The meetings of the 
Board in Cleveland in March and in Washington, D. C., in May considered 
this important issue. This has become of prime importance, due to the 
rapid growth of ASCA and the increase in the size of the Journal. Your 
Board realizes that the Journal is one of the most significant and valuable 
contributions ASCA can make to its members. As the Journal expands, 
the Board desires to make sure that it is in the right direction. 

The Editorial Board has steadfastly maintained a policy of a truly pro- 
fessional journal. Our attempt has been to provide counselors with stimu- 
lating and informative articles that are theoretical, research oriented, and 
practical. We have steered clear of local news items and news-letter type 
material. Perhaps there is a need for a professional journal and a news- 
letter. 

The Journal’s policy is now being evaluated. Members of ASCA should 
have a part in this evaluation. This is your opportunity to express your 
views. Write to the Editor or Editorial Board members giving your com- 
ments and suggestions. Ask yourself these questions: Does The School 
Counselor meet any of your needs as a professional personnel worker? Are 
you satisfied with the journal as it reaches you four times during the year? 
How can it better serve your needs? 


Differential Factors between Elementary 
and Secondary School Counseling’ 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
Associate Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 


“Paradoxical though it may seem, society as a whole must 
come to the aid of the individual—finding ways to identify him 
as a unique person, and to place him alongside his fellow men in 
ways which will not inhibit or destroy his individuality. By its 
educational system, its public and private institutional practices, 
and perhaps most importantly, by its attitude toward the creative 
person, a free society can actively insure its own constant in- 
vigoration.”—‘“‘The Rockefeller Report” on Education. (Quoted 
in the U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 553—Guide to the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958.) 





Interest in guidance, and in particular counseling, at the elementary and 
secondary school has prompted me to raise questions as to either one’s 
singularity of distinguishing hallmarks. It is in the pupil’s school career 
that many of the pristine encounters with one’s individuality form patterns 
of the self. The foundation and direction of a vigorous adulthood of pro- 
ductivity has so very often its nurturing in the school years. 

For too long, many of us have been so busy in the doing that we have 
had little time to challenge our guidance activities. Perhaps more funda- 
mental to our activities is a concern for thinking through the rationale for 
our guidance procedures. The importance of an intellectual look at our 
work is well emphasized by the Pepinskys’: ‘Theoretical Approaches, 
which have the function for gaining and accounting for the behavior of 
clients, can serve as useful guides to counselor activities with clients, as 
in the broad field of scientific endeavor, or behavior science in particular, 
a theoretical approach to the behavior of clients calls for conceptual rigor.”’ 
(9:19) With this set, let us proceed to look at some of the differential 
factors between elementary and secondary school counseling. 


THE QUESTION 


Should we accept the current thinking and research findings in counseling 
as being fully or partly applicable to the elementary and/or secondary 
. school? Should we be encapsulated in the college and clinic approaches, as 
excellent as some of them are? Too, are there differences between counseling | 


1 An address given at the American Personnel and Guidance Association Conven- 
tion, March 25, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio. 
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in the elementary school and counseling in the secondary school? Might we 
do a better job in counseling in the elementary and secondary schools, if 
we better understood the distinguishing characteristics that define the 
counseling relationship? 

At this point, it is well to give my definition of counseling. Counseling 
is a one to one psychological relationship where in privacy a competently 
trained counselor assists a pupil to think through his concerns. The focus 
of this paper is on differential factors in counseling rather than the larger 
area of guidance. Of course, any consideration of differences will overlap 
with other phases of guidance work. It is hoped that this discussion might 
serve as a stimulus for research in the area of counseling in the elementary 
or secondary school. 


SOME MAJOR DIFFERENCES 


One of the major differences between counseling in the elementary and 
secondary schools lies within the general framework of the central purpose 
of guidance in each school level. ‘‘Guidance in the elementary school 
should assist the pupil to develop a harmonious and integrated personality 
core through carefully planned school experiences which reflect the in- 
tegration of the forces impinging on the individual. This is in contrast to 
guidance services in the secondary school which assist adolescents to ex- 
tend themselves to the optimum in all the various aspects of adolescent and 
adult living, such as educational planning, career choice, personal 
relationships, and living with one’s self.’’ (6:445) The integration of the 
various aspects of living begins to change to differentiation during the junior 
high school years. Thus, this becomes a crucial period for effective coun- 
seling of the pupils. The pupil has become accustomed to correlating his 
behavior with the group during the elementary school years. Then with 
seemingly disconcerting suddenness the high school student must differ- 
entiate his life plans in terms of his unique abilities and interests. 

The impact of the organizations of the elementary and secondary schools 
defines very often the possibilities in counseling. The extended and in- 
tensive relationship with one teacher or at most two or three in the ele- 
mentary school is in contrast to the brief and often superficial relationship 
with school staff in the secondary school. Unless the elementary school is 
large, the opportunities for environmental manipulation as an outcome of 
counseling are non-existent. The flexible structure within the day long 
elementary classroom permits possibilities for counseling through activity 
interviews and conferences. The comparatively unstructured time sequence 
may permit a teacher to engage in his secondary role of counselor with a 
child in helping him look at his behavior as he progresses through a class 
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activity which allows for differential performances by the many pupils. 
Other aspects of the organization have their impact on counseling, e.g. 
the limited or non-existent course choices in the elementary grades versus 
the increasing number of courses for possible selection in senior high school. 
Thus, course choice is not a problem of counseling in the elementary school. 
However, should not there be concern for subject matter choice in the 
elementary school? Is it not here that interest must begin for the almost 
irreversible choice of high school? How may this difference be reconciled 
in counseling the pupil? 

A third major difference is the significantly greater dependency relation- 
ship involving parents of elementary school children. Not only the ap- 
probation of behavior but also the support of the counseling relationship 
by the adult is almost a universal when counseling with elementary school 
children. Although the parental rights continue throughout high school, 
the very nature of the growing adolescent in our culture reduces the ado- 
lescent’s concern about what parents think. The paradox of this situation 
is that in many ways the elementary child has more freedom to act and 
thus fewer problems for counseling. The adolescent is on the search for 
maturity and to the dismay of his elders breaks through the limits of 
behavior as set by the adults. Thus, counseling on the search for meaning 
is unique to the adolescent and adult as contrasted to the elementary child. 
Jersild states that, ‘““As they grow older, children tend to become some- 
what subdued in their quest for meaning. By the time they have reached 
adolescence, there are many who have learned that it is not good to inquire 
too much into the meaning of things. It is this attitude that makes it 
possible for many adolescents to learn what is assigned at school even when 
it has little or no personal significance. There are many who do not have 
as much freedom as they had when they were small to ask questions of 
what, where, whether, and why? Yet in all adolescents, as in all human 
beings, this search for meaning is an essential quality and it goes on in 
various ways.” (7:25) Do we through counseling activity help the ado- 
lescent in his search for meaning? 

Fourth, the nature of the elementary curriculum usually focuses on 
subject matter which is non-personal in the sense that it does not require 
a close look at one’s abilities and past performances. The secondary cur- 
riculum is similar, but because of the parcelled organization of the secondary 
schools, there are a number, often many, of discrete school events where 
the pupil is encouraged to look at himself in relation to a program of studies 
to be selected. This in itself assists some pupils to be in a state of readiness 
for counseling. Blair and Burton state that in pre-adolescence that “‘if 


school subjects were so organized as to include the personal and social : 


problems of these children rather than chronological organization of history 
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or the logical organization of geography, opportunity could be provided 
for these boys and girls to use their abilities to be realistic and begin to see 
the casual relations in human behavior.” (3:73) Does the curriculum make 
a difference for counseling purposes? 

A fifth difference overlaps with the nature of the school and may be 
tersely stated in terms of the core of psychological development. The 
focus of childhood psychological functioning is on security, especially 
in his family relationships. In the junior high school pupil, self-expression 
seems to be the core from which spring phases of behavior. The senior high 
school student centers his behavior in terms of peer relationships. Should 
not many counseling concerns be considered in terms of these key factors 
determining behavior? More specifically, we will look at the junior high 
school pupil. Piaget, Isaacs, and Gruenberg (3) report in their individual 
studies that it is in pre-adolescence that the individual begins to seek 
reality, objectively, and a concept of self distinguishable from the outer 
world. Thus, the reports indicate, this gives us some basis for the counseling 
of junior high school pupils involving dissemination of facts and materials, 
e.g. vocational information. Insight is also approaching a high level of 
development, thus affording a more verbalized counseling relationship. 

Before discussing more of the differences relating specifically to the 
counseling process, it is in order to reflect for a moment on who does the 
counseling in the elementary and secondary schools. 

The responsibility for counseling varies greatly between the elementary 
and secondary schools. Currently, the organizational pattern of the ele- 
mentary schools gives the teacher the counseling role, secondary only to 
the instructional assignment. The benefits of this secondary type of coun- 
seling must be limited. The high school counselor has counseling as a 
primary function. Also, the worker usually is strongest in his major role. 
Therefore, too often the counseling function in the elementary school often 
becomes a burden rather than an important secondary function. Too many 
teachers today may do effettive counseling by chance rather than on a 
basis of sound training. Thus, a sixth difference lies in the primary responsi- 
bility for counseling in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Specific to the counseling process is motivation to seek or to refer one’s 
self for counseling. The adult who seeks counseling comes with a concern. 
The adolescent may voluntarily seek an appointment with his school 
counselor. The elementary school child does not come to the counseling 
setting ready to work on a concern. Probably the child comes sensing that 
it is he upon whom the counselor (teacher to him) will work. The referral 
of self would subsume a state of readiness to begin counseling on the 
individual’s concern. Thus, the extrinsic motivation most always required 
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for starting counseling with the elementary school child distinguishes it 
from the many voluntary self-referrals by adolescents. 

As we look more closely at the counseling process, we shall see some areas 
of profound differences as relates to elementary and secondary school 
counseling. Although guidance is primarily concerned with normal pupils, 
we may gain from considering the thinking of those who deal with severely 
disturbed boys and girls. 

Bijou states that ‘Historically, Anna Freud initially attempted to 
apply the techniques developed for the neurotic adult to the child. It soon 
became apparent to her that the child treatment situation differed from 
that of the adult in many significant details and that techniques applicable 
to adults would have to be modified. Many other therapists recently 
concurred with her impressions.” (2:611) Perhaps nowhere else is this 
statement substantiated as in the variance between the child and the 
adolescent in the capacity to relate feelings and concerns. The child cannot 
verbalize as extensively as the adolescent nor is he inclined to do so if he 
does have an unusual verbal capacity. Also, the child is beginning to think 
through the nature of problem solving but maturationally and experi- 
mentally, he has far to go. Too, the capacity to relate feelings is clouded 
by the child’s inability to discern with clarity the differences in his fantasy 
concerns and those which are fantasy but have the additional ingredient of 
trouble. Thus, the counseling function in the elementary school runs into 
a barrier, a rather typical one, of the child’s minimal ability to relate his 
feelings. Too, the emotional tones of adolescence may give pressure to an 
adolescent to relate his feelings. 

A ninth difference is the child or adolescent’s concept of time. The younger 
child views time as NOW. The adolescent can view actions not only in 
the present but also in the future. He also begins to think back to ‘When 
I was a little boy.” Thus, the adolescent has a number of reference points 
other than the immediate present. It is difficult to counsel when one has 
few conscious time reference points. Behavior as viewed primarily in the 
present may not seem to the pupil to need revision or change. Behavior 
viewed as a basis for future action does imply the need for at least a con- 
sideration of change to meet the continuing demands of daily living—now 
and in the future. For the younger pupil, contiguity of behavior with time 
makes both almost congruent. With the adolescent years there comes a 
pulling apart of the circle of behavior and its contiguous time dimensions. 
Thus, there may be an adolescent need to think through next steps in daily 
living. 

The therapeutic relationship in the counseling interview is considered 
by many to be the vital force for change in the counselee. Certainly it is, 
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this phase of counseling, above all others, that the elementary teacher 
van and often does employ in individual work with boys and girls. The firm 
yet permissive, the free yet limited, the just never punitive, the authorita- 
tive never authoritarian climate can foster changes, often imperceptible, 
in the sensitive, albeit not fully developed, rational young child. The same 
might apply to the adolescent in the counseling interview but unless one 
has unusual artistry in blending the above qualities into the classroom, an 
overdose can cause bedlam in the secondary school. The adolescent may 
misinterpret these qualities as boundless freedom. Of course, this does not 
mean to go toward the negative end of the continuum of teacher control. 
It does mean that the latitude for positive aspects of the emotional climate 
may not be as wide in the secondary school as in the elementary grades. 

Fully aware that so many of the differences between counseling in the 
framework of this paper may be a matter of degree, it is, nevertheless, 
important to consider each because degree of the quality or aspect under 
consideration may be so slight or great as to preclude its effectiveness in 
counseling. Counselee responsibility also falls into this category. Robinson 
in his scholarly work states that ““An important goal in counseling is de- 
veloping willingness in the client to take responsibility for attacking his 
problems. That is, the client should be able to meet NEW problems on 
his own or at least need less help than he did before he came for counseling. 
Growth in such maturity might be measured by judging the degree to 
which the client takes on responsibility, in successive interview, for clari- 
fying his problems and planning what to do about them.” (12:110) Coun- 
seling the elementary school may help to give the child more self responsi- 
bility but it is certainly not of the magnitude one finds in Robinson’s 
statement which is applicable for older youth and adults. Perhaps on the 
elementary years, the counselor needs to give reassurance and support, 
procedures which are polemic in a discussion of counseling of youth and 
adults. 

A twelfth difference may be seen in the adults perceptions of certain 
kinds of behaviors in the child which may be referred to as annoyances 
and which the child may or may not view as hurdles. These same kinds of 
behaviors in the adolescent become obstacles as they grow in proportion 
to the individuals fantasying about them. Thus, it becomes difficult at 
the child level to know whether the child will grow out of these annoying 
behaviors or grow into a contumacious individual. Here is but another 
challenge for the counselor. 

At this point let us look, briefly to be sure, at what may be done to think 
through the counseling function in the elementary grades. Granted that 
much more needs to be done at the high school level, one can safely argue 
that more of the adult procedures will work here and that we are lagging 
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behind in investigating counseling for the elementary school boy or girl. 
Whether one accepts in full, in part or not at all, the psychoanalytic theories, 
one must give due consideration to the ideas presented by some of its 
proponents. What Slavson says in the following quotation surely has im- 
plications for counseling of children. Slavson states that, “There is a sharp 
difference between psychotherapy for adults and psychotherapy for 
children. 

“The most outstanding characteristics of a child are his comparatively 
weak ego organization and his limited ability to deal with inner impulses 
and external demands. The second difference, which is a direct outgrowth 
of the first, is the basically narcissistic quality of the child’s libido organi- 
zation, his lack of ego control, hence impulsiveness, his still narcissistic 
character, hence self-indulgence and feelings of omnipotence. The third 
distinction is the surface nature of his unconscious. One is impressed with 
the readiness and almost complete unself-consciousness with which young 
children act out and speak about matters that are embarrassing to an older 
person. This can be attributed to the incomplete superego development, 
the lack of repressive forces (ego), and undeveloped sublimation channels. 
Finally, the child’s identifications are in a fluid state.”’ (13:143) 

To me this offers a sound base for re-emphasizing the need for support, 
reassurance and adult initiative in helping the child. Initiative in the sense 
of helping the child gain a sense of direction is intended; certainly not 
blind submissiveness of the child. Thus, the counselor of children assumes 
more responsibility, not so much for the children’s actions as he does for 
deciding the direction of what is acceptable behavior. To help the child 
see his purpose in what he is doing is a far better approach than to try, 
and that’s about all one would be doing, to help him see the raison d’etre 
for his behavior. Dreikurs states it well when he says, ‘“‘An effective dis- 
cussion with the child should not be concerned with WHY the child mis- 
behaves or fails, why he acts as he does: it should lead to an explanation 
of the PURPOSE for which he does it.’ (5:46) Dreikurs continues by 
emphasizing that it is more important to look at the child and what he 
wants—than to look at what caused this behavior. ‘Such interpretations 
of his true intentions evoke, if correct, an immediate and characteristic 
reaction. This automatic reaction consists of a roguish smile and a peculiar 
twinkle of the eyes, a so-called ‘recognition reflex’. The child need not say 
one word, or he may even say ‘no’; but his facial expression gives him away.” 
(5:47) Although the sincere and earnest relationship is required in all 
counseling, it is in this recognition reflex that one may see a different 
action in elementary counseling than in senior high school. By the time of 
late adolescence, the boy or girl has learned to a more or less degree to 
wear the mask of personality. If the relationship exists, the teacher in his 
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counseling function in the elementary or secondary setting may say, “I 
wonder whether you would like to talk more about... .’’, “Could you be 
doing this because. . . .’’, “Perhaps you are trying to do. ...’’. 

As one reflects on the differences between elementary and secondary 
school counseling, as one tries to see several steps or ideas that might 
improve counseling in these boys and girls, the basic question of “WHO 
NEEDS COUNSELING?” arises. Do elementary teachers and secondary 
teachers look in similar ways upon similar kinds of students in terms of 
guidance help needed. Using the Robinson questionnaire WHAT SHOULD 
BE DONE? (11:500) and a modification of it* for the elementary school 
child (11:501) Mangan and I decided to search for similarities and differ- 
ences. A comparison of the combined participants of 222 elementary and 
secondary school teachers and the results by elementary and secondary 
school teachers were made. The teachers were from a variety of schools 
with a variety of cultural frameworks. 

It was interesting to note that a trend existed for more secondary school 
teachers to recommend intensive counseling and elementary school teachers 
to recommend special non-conference methods out of the four categories 
given for rating on the questionnaires. 

In this paper some of the differences between elementary school and 
secondary school counseling have been set forth. These were differences 
based on the purposes of guidance. 

Each questionnaire contained 1/4 paragraph descriptions of 14 typical 
yet hypothetical pupils. The rater then indicated which of the following 
types of guidance might be best for each pupil: 

0 Probably no need for guidance program to work with this student. 

1 Routine use made of conferences and activities; nothing especially 

planned for student at this time. 

2 Special plans made to fit this student’s needs with particular em- 
phasis placed on non-conference personnel methods, e.g., activities, 
readings, change of grade, work experience, etc. 

3 Special plans made to fit this student’s needs with particular em- 
phasis placed on the school providing intensive counseling help. 

4 Refer the student to some agency outside of the school for help. 
Full realization was made of the fact that these were severely brief character 
portraits. 

Several basic points for a reconsideration of the elementary school 
counseling function were presented: (1) the need to study the theory of 
the ego organization of the child, (2) the need to use the procedure of 


* As long as the supply lasts, a copy of this may be obtained from the author of 
this article. 
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explaining the “purpose” rather than the “why” of the child’s behavior to 
the child, and (3) a look at teachers responses to the questionnaire in- 
volving who needs what kind of guidance. 

In closing let us think of Kowitz and Kowitz’s statement pertinent to 
the topic and as given in their 1959 book, Guidance in the Elementary 
Classroom: “Although there have been a number of advances in therapy 
with children, few of these are within the area of counseling. The effective- 
ness of the counseling process with elementary school children is a field 
which deserves careful study and thorough research.” (8:142) 
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Interpersonal Relationships between 
Counselors and Teachers in a 


School Setting 


BARBARA G. PETERSON 


Counselor, Evanston Township ‘High School, Evanston, Illinois 


In some school settings the initiation of a counseling program which 
brings in people with professional training in the areas of counseling and 
guidance seems to arouse criticism and hostile feelings among the faculty 
members of the school. It is important to examine how and why misunder- 
standings and antagonism may arise. We ought to be as aware of the dy- 
namics which may be operating in our relationships with members of the 
teaching staff as we are of the dynamics that exist in our relationships 
with our counselees. 

There are some comprehensible reasons why a teacher may perceive a 
professional counselor as an unnecessary or at least an unwelcome addition 
to the staff of his school. He may perceive the counselor as a personal 
threat, a rival, or as a symbol of educational ‘frills’’ that are sapping the 
strength of a solid academic program by consuming time and money. 

In the first place, none of us like to feel that his weaknesses are being 
exposed, especially to another staff member. Counselors are realistically a 
threat to teachers who realize that inevitably a part of the counselor’s 
role is to listen to complaints, real or unfounded, made by students against 
their teachers. We all sometimes make mistakes and handle situations in 
an inadequate way, and it is unpleasant to think that ‘“gripers’” may be 
carrying these stories to listening ears. A teacher who is insecure about his 
position or his own abilities may perceive a counseling system as resem- 
bling more or less a network of spies concerning themselves with his lack of 
competency. 

In this respect it seems to me that it is important for all of us, counselors 
and teachers alike, to realize that adolescents are constitutionally critical 
of adults. Counselors, while they listen with empathy to the student’s 
feeling that he is misunderstood or treated unfairly, must recognize that 
he is expressing hostility against all adult authority figures and especially 
his parents in attacking any teacher. The counselor must carefully dis- 
tinguish between demonstrating understanding of the counselee’s feelings 
of being abused and the undesirable communication of his own agreement 
with the individual’s perception. The first is essential if therapy is to occur; 
the second is dangerous because it can confirm what may be the counselee’s 
distorted perceptions of situations. 
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It is also exceedingly important that counselors are professionally ethical 
in refraining from repeating these unfavorable stories to other staff mem- 
bers. However, if there is considerable evidence that an extremely unde- 
sirable condition exists in some classroom, it may become the responsibility 
of the counselor to discuss this with the teacher, or occasionally a depart- 
ment chairman or member of the administration. Unfortunately, this 
possibility is naturally a threat to the teacher even though its purpose is 
to help him. 

Teachers occasionally feel with some reason that counselors who sit in 
offices all day and work with students individually do not realize the prob- 
lems of the classroom situation. It is easy to theorize about what a good 
relationship between a teacher and student should include when you are 
not confronted with the problem of 27 other squirming individuals in 
addition to the one disturbed child the counselor is trying to help. A coun- 
selor can never tell a teacher how to handle a classroom problem; he can 
only offer information about a student which may help a teacher’s under- 
standing of that individual. 

There is also some truth to the contention that working with teen-agers 
or children individually may not produce quite the emotional wear and 
tear of meeting them 25 to 30 strong in a classroom. Teachers who feel 
quite naturally that their work load should be lightened for them to do the 
most adequate job cannot help but regret that counselors rather than more 
teachers were added to the staff. Teachers who are burdened down with 
papers to grade after school hours envy the counselor who does not find 
himself in this situation. They cannot be blamed for overlooking the less 
obvious but nonetheless interminable clerical tasks of the counselor—the 
endless interview summaries, the stack of college recommendations, the 
report cards to peruse carefully. 

It is true also that the counselor’s time is usually more flexible than the 
teacher’s time, a state of affairs teachers would naturally envy. The coun- 
selor may occasionally find that an interview unexpectedly ends 10 minutes 
early or that an appointment is cancelled by the absence of the student 
and that a replacement is not easily found. This sometimes allows time 
for a cup of coffee or a cigarette or a necessary errand to one of the school 
offices to look up test scores, et cetera. This “freedom” is probably quite 
naturally misunderstood and envied by some teachers. 

Occasionally also the work of the counselor with a student in helping 
him solve his personal problems may result in temporarily undesirable 
classroom behavior. For instance, we may rejoice when we seen an ex- 
ceedingly shy child whispering to her. neighbor during class because this 
girl is only now learning a little about how to relate and talk to her peer 
group. In this example, behavior that is obviously frowned upon by the 
classroom teacher is applauded by the counselor. 
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In some cases there appears to be a conflict of interests and values be- 
tween the teacher and counselor. Many teachers feel that their prime ob- 
jective is to be subject-matter-centered and to do the most adequate job 
of intellectually communicating their course of study to the pupils in their 
classroom. On the other hand, the counselor would have them be concerned 
about the “‘whole person’’—the emotional and social, as well as academic, 
needs of their students. Some teachers naturally do an excellent job of 
providing for all these needs. However, a clash between values occurs in 
instances like a confrontation between a teacher who emphasizes the im- 
portance of high academic standards and achievement and a counselor who 
may be primarily concerned about the emotional insecurity of a particular 
student in the competitive situation of this classroom. The dichotomy 
between the two points of view may in itself be part of what necessitated 
separating the roles of teacher and counselor, when undoubtedly the ideal 
is a classroom teacher who is excellently prepared in her own subject matter 
but who also possesses the warmth and understanding of the counselor. 

In some instances the counselor may also be a threat to the excellent 
teachers who fall in this category. These individuals have probably done 
much informal counseling within the context of their relationships with 
students and have probably enjoyed these opportunities greatly. The 
introduction of professional counseling. services would seem at least on the 
surface to limit these opportunities in which the classroom teacher formerly 
had to do counseling himself. In actuality many such opportunities will 
remain for the understanding teacher, but the possibility of their being 
limited may initially be a threat to her. 

It is important to examine what possible constructive solutions there 
are to these problems that may exist between teachers and the professional 
counselor. 

On a somewhat superficial level a clear intellectual presentation of the 
counselor’s goals and methods can help mutual understanding. The joint 
discussion and attack upon common problems can bring about more 
cooperation. An example is the “case conference” with the teachers, parents 
and counselor concerning themselves about the origin and solution of the 
academic problems of a particular student. 

Individual formal and informal conferences with teachers will show them 
that we are concerned about the progress a student is making in classroom 
achievement and behavior. We need to recognize that they can offer us 
valuable insight into the difficulties of many students. 

Although there are certainly some problems involved, there can be 
values in establishing a counseling program where at least initially all 
counselors teach a minimum of one class. This can prevent us from losing 
perspective about the problems of the classroom situation and can help 
teachers feel that we are more sympathetic with their point of view. 
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One thing is obvious. Counselors should come closer than most people 
to having the personal maturity and insight to handle hostility and criticism 
in a non-denfensive way by understanding it and holding steadfastly to 
their convictions that their contribution is a valuable one. As counselors 
most of us believe it is usually therapeutic to offer people the opportunity 
to express their feelings and to bring differences of opinion out in the open. 
It can be helpful to offer faculty members in groups or individually the 
chance to express their negative feelings towards us if we are personally 
mature and secure enough to offer them some of the understanding and 
acceptance we are supposed to be capable of giving. 


Variations on an Old, Old Theme 


Rosert F. HopKins 
Director of Psychological Services, Melvindale Public Schools, Melvindale, Michigan 
AND 
BARTHOLOMEW D. WALL 


Consultant in Guidance and Counseling, Wayne County Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 


There appeared in the January, 1958 issue of the School Counselor an 
article by Marian F. Graves called, ‘“The Roles of the School Social Worker 
and the Counselor,” which sets forth a division of duties between these 
professions and, by implication, a job description for counselors. We sub- 
mit that this article defines the counselor’s role in a way which does not 
square entirely with the facts. Since acceptance of this article by the maga- 
zine might be construed to infer acceptance of the author’s concepts by 
the guidance and counseling field, we feel compelled to offer additional 
considerations for the reader. 

The author indicates that there are “distinct differences in their (the 
visiting teacher and counselor) professional equipment” but does not 
indicate what these differences are. We submit while there may be differ- 
ences between fields, that there are more significant differences within 
fields as far as individual effectiveness is concerned. 

The author implies that the counselor’s major contributions, “since they 
are educationally oriented,” lie in vocations and advanced training. We 
would challenge this statement in terms of the academic preparation of 
counselors. Some credit is given to the fact that counselors can “help 
students with problems of relationships... through counseling and 
manipulative devices ....In doing so, he may use some of the casework 
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techniques which are a part of the visiting teacher’s equipment, but on the 
whole his approach to the problem tends to be more direct and related primarily 
to the school environment.”’ We question this entire set of assumptions by 
the author particularly since qualitative as well as quantitative differences 
are suggested here. The author seems to take for granted that visiting 
teachers are maximally qualified for their work, whereas the counselors 
are minimally qualified. 

A review of the qualifications of personnel on the job will reveal the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of visiting teachers do not possess master 
of social work degrees and are in fact minimally qualified for the work at 
which they are employed. In most states both minimal (provisional) and 
permanent certification require less than a MSW degree. 

The author indicates by her statements that counselors as a group are 
not adequately prepared in the causal analysis of behavior—hence they 
tend to work with a “direct” approach. When one reviews the graduate 
school training programs for counselors, there is ample evidence that 
the counselors like the visiting teachers are quite well prepared to the 
contrary—though individual ability to function non-directively, in a 
non-judgmental and non-threatening way certainly varies with the in- 
dividual. 

The author states that “the visiting teacher because of her background 
is able to bring into sharper focus the significant diagnostic material and 
its implication for future planning.” Actually, most programs or prepa- 
ration for social work, particularly at the visiting teacher level, suggest 
that the visiting teacher take only survey courses in diagnostic testing 
techniques so as to avoid the dual role of psychometrist and case worker. 
We submit that the counselor’s extensive preparation in group and in- 
dividual testing techniques gives him equal if not better qualification for 
bringing into sharp focus the diagnostic material and its implications. 
In most cases, a glance at the course requirements and electives for coun- 
seling majors would show that work in the areas of clinical, educational 
and straight (liberal arts) psychology as well as personnel psychology and 
case work is emphasized. The fact is that counselors recognize a great 
need for preparation that will equip them to do personal-social counseling 
and to recognize through non-test as well as test data those cases which 
call for referral to psychiatric agencies for intensive treatment. 

It is a little difficult to follow the author when she refers to ‘those cases 
in which the child’s difficulty seems to stem from problems within the 
home or community,” ete. Actually, the great bulk of cases can be traced 
back to the home via causal analysis of behavior. However, we can see no 
special differentiation here as far as referral to counselors, school psychol- 
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ogists and/or visiting teachers is concerned. Perhaps teamwork would be 
the answer since three heads would appear to be better than one or two. 
The same answer would seem to apply to cases calling for data gathering 
outside the school. Perhaps the person with the lightest case load should 
be assigned the next case. And with reference to interpreting to parents, 
we see no need to differentiate among the mentioned specialists. 

We feel the schools of social work throughout the country like the depart- 
ments of guidance and counseling in colleges of education are doing a laud- 
able job as far as the academic preparation of students is concerned. In 
both professions, the one difficult problem consists of locating really ade- 
quate centers for the field work or practicum. Adequate supervisory help 
is limited and both case worker and counselor may learn little in a place- 
ment in juvenile court clinics, probation departments, foster home agencies 
or child placement centers unless by chance they come under capable 
leadership. However, more careful screening of case work agencies plus 
the use of counseling laboratories offers hope to those of us who are engaged 
in counselor training. 

In conclusion, may we submit that a team approach might prove more 
effective than a division of duties which enhances growth and development 
of one profession at the disadvantage of another. The chairmanship, we 
would recommend, should be given to the person who is better prepared by 
academic and experential qualifications and who functions most effectively 
in the role whether he or she be a counselor, visiting teacher or psychologist. 
Perhaps we are not too far away from the day when we will recognize the 
rather significantly large areas of overlapping among visiting teacher, 
counselor and psychological services; overlapping which may suggest the 
need for partially uniting these training programs in certain basic common 
goals. 








Who Should Counsel in the Schools? 


Rosert L. McCierery 


Counseling Psychologist, University ef Denver, Denver, Colorado 


“Who Should Counsel in the Schools?” was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion presented before the January 1959 meeting of the Denver Area 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. The four members of the 
panel were especially selected as being representative of various groups of 
teachers closely associated with counseling in the schools. The panel was 
moderated by Dr. Robert L. McCleery, Counseling Psychologist, Psy- 
chological Consulting Services, University of Denver. 

Dr. Lawrence C. Rogers, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Mental Hygiene 
Center, Veterans Administration Hospital, Denver, Colorado made the 
first presentation. In addition to his work with the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, he is a consultant to the Arapahoe Mental Health Association 
in suburban Denver and deals widely with referrals from the Public School 
Systems. His training in clinical psychology brought to the program a 
professional counselor’s point of view. The point of view of a school ad- 
ministrator was presented by Dr. Roy Hinderman, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, School District No. 1, Denver, Colorado who has served as a 
visiting lecturer and teacher of guidance. In recent years he has served 
primarily in an administrative capacity and, at the present time, is largely 
responsible for the program and the staffing for guidance in the Denver 
Public Schools. Dr. Clarence Failor, Associate Professor and Field Repre- 
sentative in Guidance, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado presented 
the point of view of the counselor-trainer. In addition to his counselor 
training work at the University of Colorado, he is widely known in APGA 
and NPGA circles and has held many responsible positions. Miss Ruth 
Falkenstein who holds a mastér degree in guidance and personnel services 
from the University of Colorado, is senior counselor at the Littleton, 
Colorado High School. She has had extensive teaching experience and was 
able to bring to the panel the point of view of an individual presently 
active in a public school guidance program. Dr. McCleery, the moderator, 
likewise regularly works with referrals from the Public School System in 
areas of educational, vocational, and personal counseling. 

The first presentation was by Dr. Rogers, the professional counselor. 
His primary emphasis was upon the importance of the community referral 
services. He emphasized that professional counseling should, be performed 
by persons well-trained in that area and that the guidance person or coun- 
selor working in this role should be very sensitive to situations which 
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might require the referral of clients to community agencies. The early 
recognition of problems, said Dr. Rogers, is one of the primary factors in 
helping the individual and the teacher or school counselor who does not 
inform himself regarding community or other resources available falls 
down in his responsibility to the client. 

A strong guidance program directed by a coordinator of guidance was 
the plea of Dr. Failor. He indicated that all school counselors should have 
teaching experience so that they might better understand the problems 
of the school. He pointed out that much has been done toward the stand- 
ardization of requirements for school counselors and that much still remains 
to be done especially in those states not having a legal certification for 
school counselors. 

Dr. Hinderman saw the counselor primarily in the role of ‘teacher- 
counselor”. He indicated that these teacher-counselors should serve the 
role of the child’s ‘“‘school parent” constantly stimulating him to achieve 
and directing his efforts. He further stated that the school should provide 
necessary specialists in such areas as the provision of scholarship and 
occupational information. Dr. Hinderman felt that the teacher-counselor 
should constantly be aware of severe problems which he might encounter 
and that these problems should then be referred to community agencies. 
He saw no conflict between the disciplinary role and that of the counselor 
since ‘‘parents also discipline their children’’, and to him a good parent is a 
good counselor. 

Miss Falkenstein presented the viewpoint of the school counselor on 
the job. She urged strongly for well-trained counselors free from the 
“stigma” of authority or discipline. She felt that the good counselor also 
works closely with teachers to enhance their efforts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Both the presentations and the discussion which followed brought out 
the point that in many situations there are still tendencies to rely strongly 
upon the teacher-counselor. There certainly was a wide difference of opinion 
regarding the training of this teacher-counselor, her role as she relates to 
the student and the role specifically of the highly professional counselor 
within the school setting. All discussants seemed to agree upon the de- 
sirability of making full use of community resources to the best interest 
of the students. 
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